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THE SIXTEENTH TO THE NINETEENTH 
SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


OW and then the liturgy takes us to higher ground, 
as it were, from which to view the soul’s supernatural 
life in its ‘breadth and length and height and depth,”’ 
as St. Paul says in the Epistle. It is fitting that we do 

this at this time, for inasmuch as we are interesting 
ourselves in the results of the season’s growth in the life of nature, 
we ought also to reflect on what our soul-life has thus far produced. 
Nature’s seeds that germinated in spring, now have many more of 
their kind to show, each with the germ of future life. The time of 
growth had its setbacks—chilly nights and sunless days, a parched 
earth at times, then blight or insect pests. And yet, to the glory of 
its Creator, nature has brought forth the season's fruits. 

In the liturgy of this Sunday’s holy Mass we look over the 
supernatural life of the soul, of which the Epistle is an epitome. 
We do well, at the outset, to recall its germinating unto new life 
in holy Baptism, also its many growing pains; then to be mind- 
ful of our inherited weaknesses and tendencies that menace the life 
of the soul; to remember, finally, the many contests with the blight 
of evil and with Satan’s devouring rout—all this to facilitate esti- 
mating the good that has been brought forth to the glory of our 
Creator. The Introit expresses our reaction: ‘“‘Have mercy on me, 
O Lord, for I have cried to Thee all the day; for Thou, O Lord, 
art sweet and mild, and plenteous in mercy. . . . O Lord, hear me, 
for I am needy and poor.’’ And to overcome further difficulties in 
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bringing forth good fruit, we pray in the Collect: “May Thy 
grace, we beseech Thee, O Lord, ever both precede and follow us; 
and may it prompt us to be at all times intent upon doing good 
works.” 

In the Epistle, St. Paul, cognizant of his own tribulations, 
worships the Source of all life—‘‘the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ of whom all paternity in heaven and earth is named.’’ He 
prays for the strengthening of our supernatural life—‘‘that He 
would grant you . . . to be strengthened by His Spirit with might 
unto the inward man.”’ And while praying he recalls how this 
becomes possible—‘‘that Christ may dwell by faith in your hearts; 
that being rooted and founded in charity, you may be able to 
comprehend with all the saints, what is the breadth and length, 
and height and depth’’ (the mystery of our Redemption through 
Christ). He continues beseeching that we “‘be filled unto all the 
fulness of God,’’ for He is ‘‘the Power that worketh in us.’’ And 
with our apostle we join in the doxology: ““To Him be glory in 
the Church, and in Christ Jesus, unto all generations, world with- 
out end.”’ 

The Church, of which we have become members on her 
transmitting supernatural life to us, is in the Gradual compared 
to the temple on Mount Sion. Out of living members “the Lord 
hath built up Sion, and He shall be seen in His majesty.”’ As living 
members, then, we are to ‘‘sing to the Lord a new canticle, because 
the Lord hath done wonderful things’’ (Alleluia-verse) . 


Among these wonderful things are the ratification and fulfil- 
ment of the reign of love and the establishing of the new life upon 
earth in accordance with truth. These things our Lord reveals in 
the Gospel. Of old an act of love such as the healing of a human 
being on the Sabbath was looked askance at, while no one would 
hesitate to draw forth an ox or an ass that had fallen into a pit on 
that day. By His healing the man afflicted with dropsy on the 
Sabbath, our Master indicated that acts of love are to be performed 
on every day. He also taught us that the new life in charity is also 
humble, for in truth we are nothing of ourselves, and therefore we 
are to assume the lowest place or position until invited to go up 
higher. 
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LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


Pride is the deadly blight of the supernatural life, the sin by 
which many angels lost theirs. This is the rout that afflicts us and 
we have to overcome; hence we pray in the Offertory: ‘“‘Look down, 
O Lord, to help me; let them be confounded and ashamed that 
seek after my soul to take it away.” 

For health and vigor in our supernatural life, for which St. 
Paul prayed, the Secret prompts us to offer the Sacrifice to the 
Father with the petition that He “‘cleanse our hearts’’ and “‘make 
us worthy to partake thereof.”’ 

In the Preface we send up to our triune God a solemn hymn 
of praise and thanksgiving, “‘for that which we believe from Thy 
revelation concerning Thy glory.’’ Of this glory we are mindful 
also on offering our sacred Victim in the prayer Unde et memores, 
immediately after the Consecration, and at the Minor Elevation. 

Having received our Lord in holy Communion, at least spir- 
itually, we proclaim with the Psalmist: “‘O Lord, I will be mind- 
ful of Thy justice alone.’”” Thus we humbly acknowledge that all 
righteousness is from God alone. Of ourselves we are inconstant 
and prone to evil. Hence we conclude: ““Thou hast taught me, O 
God, from my youth; and unto old age and gray hairs forsake me 
not.”’ Finally, in the Postcommunion, we ask our Father through 
our Lord to “‘purify our minds” and to “quicken us to a new life.” 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


On this Sunday the liturgy of the Mass reminds us to keep 
to our heavenward course, not deviating therefrom in the least. 
That we proceed on this course until we return to Him from whom 
we came, is required by the supreme law of love; then because the 
impelling force necessary thereto has been given us in the super- 
natural virtue of love; and finally, since God, who is Love, draws 
us. What the law of universal gravitation is to the physical order, 
that the law of love is to the realm of the spiritual. 

In the Introit we acknowledge the justice of God, for He will 
pass judgment according to our having freely obeyed or deviated 
from the law of love. But as long as we are still on the way, we are 
privileged to appeal to His mercy for a righting after any untoward 
aberration; hence we pray: “Deal with Thy servant according to 
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Thy mercy.’ Those who keep in their course towards Him with 
a pure love, enjoy His special friendship; for “‘blessed are the un- 
defiled in the way, who walk in the law of the Lord.’’ And now 
we joyfully send on High our word of praise: “Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost,”’ to be intensified 
in the greater doxology, Gloria in excelsis Deo. 

Aware also of the fact that we have powerful adverse forces 
to contend against, forces which draw many souls out of their true 
course, and these, in turn, perhaps flare up for a moment only to 


become forever extinct, we hasten to pray with the Church in the 


Collect: ‘‘“Grant unto Thy people, O Lord, to withstand the dia- 
bolical influences; and pure in heart to follow Thee who alone art 
their God.”” This prayer is especially applicable in our day, since 
many erring souls are being further misled into godless humanism, 
spiritualism, theosophy, naturalism and atheism. Other groups, 
under the mask of progress, are misleading many by attempting 
to circumvent the laws of God, passing on as moral almost any- 
thing that appears conducive to material prosperity, political ad- 
vantage and human satisfaction.’ 

St. Paul, in the Epistle, impresses upon us the oneness that is 
to prevail among those redeemed by Christ and called to be mem- 
bers of His mystical body. Saying at the outset, “‘I beseech you 
that you walk worthy of the vocation in which you are called,”’ 
he points out that a worthy course of life is one that proceeds “‘in 
charity.’’ We are to care for one another lovingly, humbly and 
patiently. For just as there is ‘“‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism,” 
sO we are to live as “‘one body and one spirit.” 

We see, however, that such a unity in love prevails little 
among the nations and groups in the world today. Need we won- 
der, then, at the prevalent chaotic conditions?’ If men would only 
observe the physical universe rightly—since ‘‘by the word of the 
Lord the heavens were established, and all their forces by the spirit 
of His mouth’ (Gradual)—they could learn that by complying 
with the laws of the Creator there would be order and harmony 


1 Cf. also Schuster: The Sacramentary, 1927, Vol. III, p. 147. 


2 In this connection it would be well again to refer to the Encyclical Caritate 
Christi Compulsi of May 3. 
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LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


and unity also among mankind. Man’s efforts to rationalize the 
universe are so often disorted and sterile because of ignoring, on the 
one hand, Him who brought it into being, and on the other, be- 
cause of a persistent disinclination or even refusal to acknowledge 
its ethical, not to speak of religious, significance. 

The Alleluia-verse gives us the best preparation for any pray- 
er, a preparation of which the Church herself makes very frequent 
use: ‘“‘O Lord, hear my prayer; and let my cry come unto Thee.” 

In the Gospel our Lord acquaints a lawyer with the law of 
love, on which ‘‘dependeth the whole law and the prophets.’’ He 
mentions two commandments, but says that the one is like the 
other. Supernatural love is one, yet has a twofold object, God and 
fellowman. God is the center of love—He is Love—and all super- 
natural love tends towards Him. Hence supernatural love of self 
and love of fellowmen has God as its goal, since whatsoever of 
good there is or may still be given, comes from God as its Source. 
He, having given of His perfections to man, requires that man 
share these with one another, with friend and foe alike, even unto 
self-sacrifice. Thus we return love for love and enter into the very 
life of God. 

In the Offertory, which the Church has adapted from the 
prayer of the Prophet Daniel (9, 17-19), she gives expression to 
the havoc wrought against her—‘‘Thy sanctuary’’—from with- 
out, and to the trials inflicted by her own erring children—“‘this 
people upon whom Thy name is invoked, O God.” 

If such trials are the consequence of our having in any way 
yielded to the enemies and have sinned, then we are to offer up our 
saving Victim in atonement and petition, so ‘‘that the holy Mys- 
teries we are celebrating may both free us from past sins and may 
save us from transgressions in the time to come’ (Secret). 

These Mysteries include, of course, the reception of our Lord 
in holy Communion, at least spiritually; for without Christ we 
cannot redeem our promises nor properly say our prayers, of which 
the Communion-antiphon reminds us, nor offer any gifts that are 
acceptable to the divine Majesty who is “terrible with all the 
kings of the earth.’’ And as if in anticipation of trials still to be 
endured on our heavenward course, because of our own deviating 
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ways, we pray in the Postcommunion: “‘By the grace of Thy 
Sacraments, O almighty God, may we be cured of our vices and be 
assured of a healing that is everlasting.” 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Ever and again the Church impresses upon our minds the 
truth that now in the New Law we enjoy the fulfilment and the 
realities of what was foreshadowed and typified in the Old Testa- 
ment. At the same time she inculcates that present realization is not 
a finality, but a preparation for the still greater glories to come. 
And the church edifice, our temple, to which we have come this 
morning to worship our heavenly Father, is merely a figure of the 
everlasting “‘house of the Lord.” 

In the Introit the militant Church on earth, in each congrega- 
tion of priest and people united for the Sacrifice and in each mem- 
ber, looks heavenward to the better life to come: ““Give peace, O 
Lord, to them that patiently wait for Thee’’; that notwithstanding 
the turmoils of the present life, ‘““Thy prophets (our spiritual 
guides) may be found faithful. . . . I rejoiced at the things that 
were said to me: We shall go into the house of the Lord.”’ 

For a moment it is well to reflect on the fact that the life of 
the faithful on earth alternates between glorifying God and (be- 
cause of weaknesses and failings) appealing to Him for mercy and 
help. To this the liturgy corresponds. Upon the Gloria Patri . 
concluding the Introit follows the Kyrie—‘‘Lord have mercy on 
us...’ then the greater Gloria, and presently we pray in the Col- 
lect: ‘‘Guide aright our hearts, we beseech Thee, O Lord, in Thy 
tender mercy: for unless Thou be with us, we cannot live in a 
manner pleasing to Thee.”’ 

The Epistle moves us to rejoice over our inheritance as mem- 
bers of the Church. St. Paul thanks God for us—for His grace 
“that is given you in Jesus Christ, that in all things you are made 
rich in Him. . . . Who also will confirm you unto the end with- 
out crime, in the day of the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

With joy, therefore, we repeat, now in the Gradual: “‘I re- 
joiced at the things that were said to me: We shall go into the 
house of the Lord.’ There “‘let peace be in Thy strength, and 
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LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


abundance in Thy towers.” In the Alleluia-verse we proclaim the 
truth announced by the prophets of old regarding the spread of 
the kingdom of Christ—the Church—over the earth: ‘““The Gen- 
tiles shall fear Thy name, O Lord, and all the kings of the earth 
Thy glory.—Alleluia.”’ 


The Gospel, relating how our Lord forgave the sins of the 
palsied man, then healed him to prove that He had the divine 
power of forgiving sin, reminds us of the sacraments of Baptism 
and Penance which He instituted for His Church. At the healing, 
“the multitude feared and glorified God who had given such power 
to men.”” Nor shall we be wanting in such praise after our healing 
from the paralysis of sin. 


With the Offertory, which begins the sacrificial part of the 
Mass, we recall that “‘Moses consecrated an altar to the Lord, of- 
fering upon it holocausts and sacrificing victims.’’ Such sacrifices 
in the Old Law were an ‘‘odor of sweetness,’’ until God would no 
longer be pleased with them.’ With our Sacrifice and our Victim, 
once upon Calvary and now upon our altar, the Father is pleased, 
if not with us. 


The condition under which He will look down with favor 
upon us also is implied in the Secret: ““O God who, through the 
sacred intercommunions of this Sacrifice, makest us to be sharers in 
Thy one supreme Godhead: grant, we beseech Thee, that having 
come to the knowledge of Thy truth, we may shape our lives in 
conformity therewith.’’ Loving converse with God, then mutual 
sacrifice—He giving Himself to us and we offering ourselves to Him 
—what a glorious privilege! We hasten to implore God to make 
us worthy of living as becomes His children. With the sacrifice of 
ourselves to our heavenly Father, in union with our Lord, we shall 
also offer up the Sacrifice of our divine Victim in His praise and 
adoration. This the Communion-antiphon bids us do: “‘Bring up 
sacrifices and come into His courts: adore ye the Lord in His holy 
court.” 





1 “T have no pleasure in you, saith the Lord of hosts: and I will not receive 
a gift of your hand. For from the rising of the sun even to the going down, my 
name is great among the Gentiles, and in every place there is sacrifice, and there 
is offered to my name a clean oblation: for my name is great among the Gentiles, 
saith the Lord of hosts” (Malach. 1, 10, 11). 
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The Postcommunion prayer, as well as the Secret, presumes 
that we receive our Lord in holy Communion, which is at once 
the pledge of union with God in heaven, and for this life the ef- 
fectual means to live so as to attain to this eternal bliss. We thus 
thank God: ‘‘Nourished by Thy sacred Gift, we render thanks 
unto Thee, O Lord.’’ But that we may also be made worthy to 
keep on receiving this Gift, we continue: ‘‘And we supplicate Thy 
mercy to make us ever worthy to partake thereof.” 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


As the invited guests who have accepted our King’s invitation 
to the royal marriage feast of His Son, and on going forth to meet 
and await our soul’s Bridegroom upon His second coming, we may 
find ourselves besét with some difficulties: the concerns of prepa- 
ration; the arranging of our temporal affairs according to the royal 
will; ascertaining how to conduct ourselves, how to appear at the 
feast and with what gifts. To all this the liturgy of this Sunday’s 
holy Mass is quite explicit. 


In the Introit the Church gives us, through the Psalmist, the 
word of the divine Majesty Himself who instructs and encourages 
us: ‘I am the salvation of the people: . . . in whatever tribulation 
they shall cry to me, I will hear them; and I will be their Lord 
forever. Attend, O my people, to my law; incline your ears to the 
words of my mouth.”’ 


Many of our present tribulations arise from our weaknesses, 
from our timidity and irresolution in view of our high calling; 
perhaps there is also an occasional disquietude, even after we have 
accepted the conditions under which we have been invited. In a 
word, this gradual transformation of ourselves by way of prepa- 
ration, until our life is truly beautiful; this day-by-day subjection 
of all our interests to the will of God—may have its seeming 
drawbacks and reverses until all has been properly ordered. Betimes, 
therefore, we lift up mind and heart in prayer, confident of being 
heard and helped: ‘‘Almighty and merciful God, graciously keep 
from us all that is harmful: that we, being ready alike in mind and 
body, may freely carry out Thy holy will’’ (Collect). 
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LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


In the Epistle St. Paul further instructs us concerning our 
present conduct, “Be ye renewed in the spirit of your mind,”’ tell- 
ing us also how to proceed; then how we are to appear, ‘‘Put on 
the new man, who according to God is created in justice and holli- 
ness of truth’’; and finally he intimates that by observing the law 
of God, specifically the commandment of love, we are to accumu- 
late good deeds: that we ‘‘may have something to give to him that 
suffereth need’’—in truth, gifts to the Bridegroom." 

The interval between Epistle and Gospel being given to song, 
we now intone, at least in heart, a pleasing melody in response to 
what we have heard and in anticipation of what is yet to come. 
In the Gradual we say: “Let my prayer be directed as incense in 
Thy sight, O Lord. The lifting up of my hands as an evening sacri- 
fice." The Old Law evening sacrifice of a lamb, wheat and wine, 
among others, prefigured the Sacrifice of our Lamb upon the cross, 
and its renewal upon our altar. To this Sacrifice we unite ourselves 
for the worship of our Father, and with that we offer ourselves— 
our lives unto His glory; for the Alleluia-verse bids us “‘give glory 
to the Lord and call upon His name: declare His deeds among the 
Gentiles.” 

The Gospel conveys the royal invitation: ‘‘Behold I have pre- 
pared my dinner; my beeves and fatlings are killed and all things 
are ready; come ye to the marriage.’’ Among us, “both bad and 
good,’’ who have accepted the invitation, “‘many are called but few 
are chosen.’’ The chosen are those who are provided with the wed- 
ding garment of sanctifying grace, who have “‘put on the new 
man.” 

If fear because of unworthiness should come upon us, or 
should inimical discouraging voices din our ears, the Offertory 
prayer restores confidence: “‘If I shall walk in the midst of tribula- 
tion, Thou wilt quicken me, O Lord; and Thou wilt stretch forth 
Thy hand against the wrath of my enemies; and Thy right hand 
shall save me.” 

That this Sunday’s ‘‘Sacrifice, which we offer up in the sight 
of Thy divine Majesty, may be salutary to us,’’ we pray to our 


1 Cf. Matth. 25, 40. 
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Father in the Secret; and similarly in the prayers Supra quae, Sup- 
plices and Nobis quoque peccatoribus after the Consecration. 

In the reception of our Lord in holy Communion, now veiled 
under the sacramental species, we become united with the Source 
of all grace. But that it may also avail us, we must be properly 
disposed. A disordered interior can hardly be expected to assimilate 
even the best of foods. The Communion-antiphon and the Post- 
communion indicate the proper disposition of a soul preparing to 
meet her Bridegroom now and at the eternal marriage feast: ““Thou 
hast commanded Thy commandments to be kept most diligently: 
O that my ways may be directed to keep Thy justifications.’’— 
“‘May Thy healing power, O Lord, mercifully rid us of our per- 
verse inclinations and make us ever adhere to Thy commandments. 
Through our Lord Jesus Christ. . . . So be it.” 


REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 


































St. John’s Abbey 
pT ~~ ~~ ~_~_ ~~} 


_ The chief function of an organism is living. All 
activities presuppose life. Only by means of life can a 
vine absorb sap for growth and to bring forth fruit; 
only through life can the body breathe and the blood 
circulate. . . . What, then, ts the principal function of 
the Church, the body of Christ? None other than the 
divine life of Christ. From this proceed all the activities 
of the mystical body; to this also all activities are dt- 
rected. Here also must lie the essence of Christianity. 
Christ Himself said, “I am come that they may have 
life, and may have it more abundantly’ (John 10, 10). 
Herein also lies the essence of the liturgy. The great 
means to generate this life, to unfold it, to actuate it— 
that is liturgy. Now we shall understand that the 
Church’s divine service is but a part or one side of the 
liturgy. The principal thing for the body is life; only 
then can it breathe, grow and work.—Dr. PIus 
PARSCH. 
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FOR A REVIVAL OF THE LITURGICAL ARTS IN 
OUR DAY 
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mHE Church should now accept and employ the arts, 
not in the name of art but in the name of God. She 












late 
»st- should refuse all others; for in this way and only in 
to this way will Christian art, as a language of the peo- 
0U (@aeeee) pie, return. Then the Church and art shall once more 
ly: be as one, striving to attain the same end: that of expressing to 
— the fullest extent the love of man for God—art trying to express 
er- through aesthetic and mystic symbolism of color, form and musical 
its. tone, emotions and impressions otherwise inexpressible; religion 






striving to voice these same things through the medium of the art 
it has created, to bend once more the mind and exalt the spiritual 
consciousness of man by means of the subtle influence of solemn 
architecture, splendid color, majestic and sonorous musical tones, 
stately and wonderful ritual. 

That the teachings of the Church will be accepted and re- 
stored to men, I sincerely believe. In our time we will possibly live 
to see only an awareness of its inner workings within our souls 
and to some extent in our arts. So for our own safety, and for the 
greater enlightenment among those as yet separated from the 
Church, we of today must become more firmly grounded in our 
religion, know more thoroughly what we do in our religious life 
and why. 

But it is not enough to merely know and believe these re- 
vealed truths. No good will result if we see the images of eternal 
truths God has implanted everywhere about us, and still continue 
to build our churches and decorate them with an art that not only 
fails to lift man up to an appreciation of these truths, but debases 
religion and brings it down to the level of the meanest understand- 
ing. The result would be a misleading interpretation for those 
within as well as without the fold, of the truths the Church teaches, 
an interpretation in no way representative of her glorious annals, 
her fame as the mother and guardian of all arts, or of her possible 
destiny as the restorer of civilization from its present confusion. 
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Many of our lamentable spiritual failures are due to the in- 
roads our modern materialism has made upon our minds, with 
the result that in a good many cases one feels art to have been 
banished from the Church, and Church from art, for so long a 
time that each seems to have forgotten the former union. 

We have observed that the supreme feat achieved by Chris- 
tian art in the Middle Ages was that by the grandeur of its churches 
and cathedrals it gave visible expression to the unanimous impulse 
of man towards God, an achievement that owes its very existence 
to the mutual help of all classes of society. But is it not true that 
this universal impulse is lacking today? 

Let me describe a few examples of the liturgical arts that are 
known to all of us. The first shall represent, briefly but accurately, 
the art of the average parish church in our cities, one that is familiar 
to everyone. The second, sad to say, shall be of the type seen only 
occasionally, but which after seeing the nightmare of the first type, 
brings to our lips a prayer—one of thanksgiving and of hope. 

The first is as I say typical. It was built within the last two 
years; not, you will observe, in the nineteenth century, in which 
case there may have been a possible excuse for its lack of beauty; 
but during the years in which the Church has advanced to its spir- 
itual, moral and social recognition. It stands then not as a mani- 
festation of such advancement, but as a contradiction; an insult 
to God and man. 

It is located in the heart of a large diocese. Although having 
no known attributes of style, it has been termed French Roman- 
esque by its builders and described as Gothic by the local papers. 
Oh, how pitiful and meaningless have such descriptive terms be- 
come! It is of a quantity rather than quality, of a design on which 
any educated architect would look with horror. The lamentable 
part is that such a building has been constructed, and worse, that 
as such it serves as a church, a shelter for the tabernacle of God, 
before whom we should place all that is true and beautiful. It is 
a monotonous mass of rock-faced granite of small and out-of-pro- 
portion units. Its western front rises to a great height, terminating 
in a box-like tower on the right, capped with a roof, pyramidal in 
shape, of black commercial slate. Half way down the tower is a 
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REVIVAL OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


small niche, also out of proportion, containing a ghastly white 
marble statue, making more apparent the greyness and coldness of 
the walls. Three entrance doors, all of one size, in an unbroken 
facade, are set in round-top openings with transoms, such as one 
sees in the recommended style for police stations and the like, built 
within the last twenty years, and painted a chocolate brown. Above 
the central door, high up near the apex of the nave roof at the 
front, is a circular window. It could never be called a rose, six 
feet or more in diameter, looking for all the world like a glorified 
cart-wheel and divided or broken up by tangent hoops built of 
ready-made stock mouldings, such as are found in any lumber 
yard. Its windows at the sides and over the chancel are of the same 
round-top variety. They were filled, as funds became available, 
with a cheap pictorial glass that fairly repels you. The roof of the 
nave is also covered with the same black slate. 


Inside the effect is worse; simplicity and a chaste interior are 
ever to be desired, but here one finds a cold and uninviting hall, 
plastered a dead white. Around the architraves of the windows 
and doors are stenciled commercial patterns in colors of olive green, 
red, blue and bright gold-leaf. From the ceiling, plastered in barrel- 
vault style, hang chains of lacquered metal to which are attached 
stamped chandeliers of bad stock design. The electric light bulbs 
are exposed, bedeviling one’s very soul when at evening one at- 
tends the Benediction services. IThhe pews are of a very poor grade 
of oak, stained the same brown as the doors. Their placement and 
lack of comfort complete the distraction. 

The high altar should represent as perfect an art as the finite 
mind of man can conceive or his genius execute; but we find here 
instead an altar of imitation marble, dead-white in color, its frontal 
filled with tiny mosaics of every color, with no attempt at design; 
and around it are statues of factory make in loud colors of pink 
and blue. We find its altar cloths of inferior fabrics, color and de- 
sign; its candlesticks, side altars and jig-saw shrines completing 
the picture in the same awful style. Finally the art of musical and 
vocal responses during Mass has become a thing in itself. Clever 
renditions in modern fashion seem to be the general practice, almost 
in defiance of papal decrees on plainsong. 
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Sincerely, if this represents in any way the teachings of the 
Catholic Church, it would be a waste of effort to bring this shame- 
ful state of things to the reader’s attention. But it does not do so; 
on the contrary, it misrepresents it maliciously and cruelly. It is 
hard to offer a possible excuse for this pitiful condition. It is not 
because competent architects and craftsmen are found wanting 
within the Church; for that they exist is proven by the occasional 
good churches and examples of religious art which appear in the 
midst of these horrors that stand about us. It is not that the Cath- 
olic Church is not appreciative of good work or unable to pur- 
chase the best, for she always has money to use in God’s service. 
Besides, it costs not one cent more, in fact less, to build a fine 
church than a poor one. The best churches are precisely those that 
cost small sums of money. Often it is the very lavishing of money 
on unnecessary and crude embellishments which spoil so many 
of them. 

This brings before you a church of the second type. In the 
previous case we have shown ourselves to be strangers to those 
elemental and simple ideas of Christian truths which lead archi- 
tects to give style to their designs. We have learnt that if ideas are 
to be communicated as they were in the churches of Europe, they 
must be rendered tangible. If we wish that style, as regards form, 
should be comprehended, we must consider form in its simplest 
expression. The style, if I may be excused for calling it a style 
when in reality it is an expression of a time, place and people, that 
will most sincerely do this, is Gothic. Not the Gothic alone that 
comes to every one’s mind at the mention of the word, pointed 
windows and the like; but an organic structure, true Gothic, with 
the underlying motive for its creation expressed in every line. Such 
a church expressing this Catholic spirit I will endeavor to show 
you. 

This also has been built within the last year, in a city having 
the usual number of factories, falsely picturesque churches and un- 
cheerful-looking homes. It will be well to state here that the funds 
were not large, nor the facilities for transportation and labor dif- 
ferent from those found in hundreds of other cities; and yet the 
cost of this church was very reasonable for so pleasing a result. 
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REVIVAL OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


We approach down a long, gentle hill to the center of the 
town; then on turning a sharp left we come to a stop before the 
entrance-walk of the church. 


Flanked on both sides by two large maples, the church of 
simple Gothic design lies oriented with its altar facing the east. A 
well-proportioned tower of random seam-faced granite, in various 
warm tones, rises above the trees and surrounding homes. Its apex 
is crowned with a delicate cross of bright metal. Our eyes travel 
down its dynamic buttressed walls, that reflect a spirit of sincerity 
found in the old abbeys, coming to rest on the pleasing design of 
its tracery and louvered bell-cote, wherein at this moment the bells 
speak with a voice of reassurance, while up the street we notice 
people gathering to assist at the divine service of the Mass within. 


Its roof is covered with a slate of varying hues, ranging in 
soft colors of green to purple. Over the crossing a louvered fleche of 
burnished copper rears itself to a height of fourteen feet, surmount- 
ed at its apex by a cross which flashes in the morning sunlight and 
is visible in the valley below. Across and down travel our eyes to 
the quatrefoil rose window over the western end of the nave, rest- 
ing on its silvered tracery of leaded and storied glass. In the midst 
of its western front, purpled by the shadows of the tower above, 
the wall opens through a buttressed stone porch, with pointed 
arched door of weathered oak and sturdy wrought-iron hinges of 
simple design. 

We enter, and with the closing of the outer doors we sense the 
peace and consolation we have been seeking, and which we hope 
to find within its walls. A narthex runs the width of the nave, 
from the tower at the left to the doors of a small exit porch at the 
right. It is enclosed from the nave by a carved and leaded-glass 
screen of fumed oak, while above is the paneled balcony of the 
choir. A varied-patterned tile covers the floor, while to one side 
stands a holy-water stoop of stone, wood, and metal, dignified 
and well proportioned. Through the central doors to the nave we 
pass down the aisle beneath a trussed and paneled ceiling of wood, 
left in its natural state, forming an integral part of the roof. 
Wrought-iron lighting fixtures in pleasing design hang from above, 
giving a soft diffused light to the nave, adequate for the reading 
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of the Missal, but detracting nothing from the beauty of the in- 
terior. Although only thirty-eight feet from floor to apex of pan- 
eled ceiling, its upper portion is bathed in a semi-shadow that con- 
tributes to the mystery and height that are ever to be desired. 


We take a seat to one side. The pews are of oak as is all the 
woodwork of the interior. Their ends are carved in simple geometric 
design and built with the idea of comfort, service and good taste 
well in mind. The side-aisle walls are paneled to a well-propor- 
tioned height. Its windows, of simple tracery, are filled with leaded 
glass that not only shuts out the elements of exterior distractions, 
but supplies sufficient light; while at the same time enhancing the 
entire composition with its flat and decorative lessons in beautiful 
colors, serving as it should, as a means to an end and not as an 
end in itself. The way of the cross, with scenes of the Passion, 
follows around its walls in simple Gothic frames, each surmount- 
ed by a graven cross. The confessionals are built into the north and 
south walls of the side aisles, leaving an unobstructed view to the 
main and side altars. 


We go and kneel at the altar-rail that runs the full width of 
the nave at the crossing. It is carved with a pierced design of the 
grape and vine; a woven cord with a bronze clasp serves in place 
of the usual gates to the sanctuary. We raise our eyes up the east- 
ern wall of the chancel to see a rose-window depicting the life of 
Christ from His birth to the crucifixion; a dynamic and palpitat- 
ing rose, set in motion by the play of light from the east. A reredos 
sets out from the wall, rising about three quarters of the way up 
its inner face. Its carved figures and symbols are touched here and 
there with a subdued color or gold to enrich the whole compo- 
sition at this point. At either side of the altar are entrances from 
the sacristies through the screen, filled with a fabric of harmoniz- 
ing tone. In the center of the reredos and directly in back of the 
tabernacle is placed an exposition throne in a canopied niche. At 
either side are panels covered with a beautiful stuff of colored 
woven material of rich reds, blues and gold. A hidden flight of 
steps gives easy access to the throne at the times requiring the 
elevation of the ostensorium. The altar is wholly of stone. Its 
frontal and stipes is of simple Gothic design. There is one retable 
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and tabernacle of excellent design in bronze. The altar crucifix is 
in keeping with the position it should hold and well placed at a 
proper elevation. The inner walls of the chancel, as all the walls 
of the interior, are covered with a warm-toned travertine. All 
beauty and enhancing detail is concentrated within the chancel 
arch. Elsewhere everything is subordinated to focusing attention 
to its proper place, the tabernacle and the altar of God. 

On either side are simple but beautiful altars to the Blessed 
Virgin and St. Joseph, respectively. The entrance to the baptistry 
is framed with a carved-wood screen. Three steps lead down to the 
floor on which rests the stone base of the font. The bowl is octa- 
gonal in plan, its faces carved with appropriate symbols. The ceil- 
ing is of groined vaulting, the ribs ending in the center with a 
carved boss, symbolizing the Holy Ghost, in the form of a dove. 

Beneath the nave is a well-appointed guild hall, with kitchen, 
society rooms and the necessary equipment for the care of the 
building. Throughout the whole structure one can readily see and 
feel its sincere spirit. Its straightforward, well-proportioned but 
simple design proclaims it to be just what it is: a church fitting 
to be called a shelter for the tabernacle of God; no more and no less. 

It is because of the apparent divorce of art from religion in 
the majority of our churches that I make this plea. Every thinking 
and observing person should realize the great period through which 
we are now passing. We should decide what our contribution to 
the records of Christian art and life will be. We should realize how 
much depends on what path of action or thought we decide to 
take. If we take the right road, much can be done to restore the 
Christian arts and religion to their rightful places in the souls of 
all men. But if we have eyes that see not, the level to which we 
will descend as the result of such shortsightedness will be too dread- 
ful to contemplate. 

It therefore should be the aim as well as the duty of all men 
of good faith to do and to build that which shall be beautiful in 
the sight of God. We, architects, who have at hand this powerful 
means of hastening this great union between Church and the arts, 
should give to this worthy cause the best of our efforts. Let the 
Church as before use her influence and wise guidance to create here 
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in America not only a new religious art, but also by social and 
economic reform make art once more universal, the property of 
all men, rejecting once and for all the present poorly and incor- 
rectly designed churches and makeshift arts wherewith she now 
hides her light. 

Then we shall see rising about us churches whose very stones 
will seem to say, and correctly, too, “‘Gloria in excelsis Deo.’" 


HAROLD JOSEPH THOMPSON 
Architect, New Bedford, Massachusetts 


Co ———————————_ —_ _ —___________~_~_~_~~~_~~_~____) 


These, then, are the three directions of sacred space: 
facing the rising sun, which is Christ, the gaze of the be- 
liever turned towards Him, while from Him the rays 
of divine light shine into our heart—this is the great 
orientation of the soul, and the coming down of God. 

Then the direction from the north to the south, 
whence darkness looks towards the light shining forth 
in the Word of God, who comes from the Heart of Fire 
to enlighten and to warm. 


And from below upwards the movement of the 
soul, in desire, in prayer and in sacrifice from the depths 
to the throne of the All High God. In reply there de- 
scends the fulfilment of our prayer in grace, in blessing 
and in the sacraments—DrR. ROMANO GUARDINI: 
Sacred Signs. 


1 Realizing that amongst the readers of this article there will be many who 
have a deep and heart-felt interest in all matters pertaining to the Church, I am 
including a short list of the general works which I have consulted. It will be 
found that they give in great detail the various points that I have briefly touched 
upon in the body of the article. Christ in His Brethren, Rev. Raoul Plus, S8.J.; 
The Liturgical Arts Quarterly, Liturgical Arts Society; The Liturgical Movement 
and various booklets by the Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn.; Progress and 
Religion, Dawson; Thirteenth Century Church Architecture, Male; Mount St. 
Michael and Chartres, Adams; English Church Architecture, 2 vols., Bond; Me- 
dieval History, Ogg; The Substarce of Gothic, Cram; Parish Church Architecture, 
Green; Catholic Church Architecture, Weber; A History of Architecture, Sturgis; 
Discourses on Architecture, Viollet-LeDuc; A Brief History of Greek Philosophy, 
Burt; Ecclesiastical History, Eusebius; Stonyhurst Philosophical Series. 
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THE MIND OF CHRIST AND THE MASS 


HEN one entrusted with the care of souls observes the 
congregation of the faithful during the celebration of 
Mass, he is likely to feel that all is not well. If he is 
zealous for the spiritual welfare of the people, he 
will experience a conflict going on within him. See- 

ing that so many are wholly unaware of the august prayer which 

is being offered for them, and supposedly in union with them, he 
must ask himself if an active participation is really essential to 
obtain the fruits of the Action, or if a passive assistance is suf- 
ficient. If the former is true, he must react as did a well known 

English poet who, while visiting America, was accompanied to 

Niagara Falls by a group of admiring Americans. After viewing 

the Falls for a few minutes he quietly remarked that it was beau- 

tiful; but how much more beautiful, and equally useful, it would 
be if the water ran the other way. Is the torrential overflow of 

God’s grace, which comes with every renewal of His Son’s Sacri- 

fice on the cross, likewise beautiful but perhaps unavailing? And 

if the latter is true, then why the feeling of unrest at seeing so 
many offer only that passive assistance? 


It is the purpose of this article to show, in the first place, that 
an active participation is necessary; then, to determine, in so far 
as it is possible, the minimum degree of participation required; 
and finally, to disclose the manner and the spiritual gain of a 
maximum participation. 


I. 


The sacred science of theology has marked the operation of 
God's grace in the individual soul. Of the many distinctions con- 
cerning grace, which have been drawn throughout the internal 
development of the Deposit of Faith, only one need be of interest 
to us here: that of sufficient and efficacious grace. The others do 
not concern us. We will even ignore the contentions of the dif- 
ferent schools regarding this one distinction. For whether we ad- 
here to the Molinists, the Congruists, Thomists, or the Augustin- 
ians, the simple fact remains that sufficient grace makes us capable 
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of a good work; if we choose to actualize our capabilities, we must 
thank God for His efficacious grace. 

Praying the Mass is a good work. And for every good work 
the grace of God is necessary, for its beginning and for its com- 
pletion. The just man, even with the soul-ornaments of supernat- 
ural habits and virtues, has need of actual prevenient and con- 
comitant, or sufficient and efficacious, grace to perform salutary 
acts. If we take an analogy from the natural order we will see the 
following: as in the natural order the essence of our nature com- 
bined with all its faculties is incapable of a natural act without 
the natural concursus of God, so in the supernatural order, our 
soul combined with its faculties (which are sanctifying grace and 
the virtues), is incapable of a supernatural act without God's 
supernatural concursus, or actual sufficient and efficacious grace. 

To be very specific, we may say that every faithful Chris- 
tian receives the gift of sufficient grace to pray the Mass. The staid 
professional man, the tired business man, and the more tired laborer 
and farmer, unfailingly find themselves in their churches on Sun- 
day morning for the community Mass. But is that enough? By 
their very presence there they are capable of a good work, which 
is the effect of sufficient grace; but is it not necessary that they 
take an active part in the Drama that they may also receive the 
effects of efficacious grace? God has extended an invitation, but is 
it not true that they must accept that invitation before they may 
benefit by it spiritually? The answer must be found in the es- 
sence of the Sacrifice. 

The Mass is the renewal of the Sacrifice of the Cross. Christ, 
the Priest, offers Himself, the Victim, to the Father in union with 
His members. It is the mystical Christ that offers Himself in the 
Mass, and that Christ is inseparable from the faithful, the mem- 
bers of His Body, of which He is the Head. It is revolting to 
think of a decapitated Christ, salva reverentia. He must offer Him- 
self in union with His members. But the question may be asked: 
What degree, or what kind, of union is required that the members 
may accompany Him to the throne of the Father? 

Objectively, we are united to Christ habitually by sanctifying 
grace. We were incorporated into Him by Baptism. But it is part 
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THE MIND OF CHRIST AND THE MASS 


of our dignity that we are free beings. By the exercise of our free 
will we may cut ourselves off from the Body, and in a lesser de- 
gree it is possible to conceive that we may refuse to take part in 
the activities of the Body without ceasing to be a member. Since 
this is true we may further conclude, from the fact of our free- 
dom, that we must consent, be it ever so little, to take our part 
in the activities of the Body. Christ will never do violence to His 
own members. Therefore, we may finally conclude that there must 
be a subjective union of wills between the Head and the members 
in every salutary act of the Body as regards the individual soul. 
And this is precisely what is needed for our participation in the 
Sacrifice of Christ. Without this union of our will with the will 
of Christ, sufficient grace will never become efficacious or be re- 
placed by it. A passive assistance at Mass, then, is insufficient that 
we may receive the effects of efficacious grace in completing that 
good work. We must be active! 


II 


Since it is true that the faithful offer the Mass in union with 
their representative, the priest (1 Peter, 2, 9), it must also be true 
that a proper intention is required on their part. And it is here 
that we may determine the minimum participation with which 
they must inform their attendance at Mass unto a reception of the 
effects of efficacious grace. 

Theologians are unanimous in demanding at least a virtual 
intention. An intention that is merely external, or one that em- 
braces only the outward manifestation of the act without referring 
to its inward sacredness, is insufficient. A virtual intention, how- 
ever, embraces both the outward manifestation and the inward 
content of the sacred rite and is therefore sufficient, though by no 
means adequate. At most it can only mean that the faithful, as- 
sembled for the clean oblation of the unbloody Sacrifice, intend 
that which the Church intends, though not actually referring to it, 
whether from inadvertence or lack of knowledge. The Church, in 
this case, supplies what is lacking in the minds of her children. 
Such a union of wills is clearly seen to be the minimum. The faith- 
ful who so participate in the Action will receive, accordingly, the 
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minimum of personal sanctity. Sufficient grace becomes efficacious, 
but not more than is absolutely required for the completion of the 
good work. Thus those who attend Mass in this manner do take 
an active part, and they do reap some of the fruits of the Mass. 
They at least place no obstacle in the way; they are willing to 
receive, but only that which may be gotten with the least per- 
sonal effort. 

It is to be feared that the number of the faithful who so 
participate in the Mass is large. From many, due to a lack of 
proper instruction and right orientation, a virtual union of their 
will with the will of Christ is all that can be expected. To make 
their intention absolute, it is necessary that they understand the 
Action that is being unfolded before them. But this leads us into 
the third part of this article. 


II] 


The Council of Trent has stated concerning the distribution 
of grace generally, and it may be applied to the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, that “‘the Holy Ghost bestoweth unto everyone as He -will- 
eth, and according to the individual dispositions and cooperation.” 
It is lawful to conclude from this that according to the measure 
of the cooperation of the faithful, grace will be given to them in 
the Mass. In other words, as the identification of wills between 
the Head and the members becomes more perfect, the faithful will 
obtain more abundantly of the fruits of the divine Action of the 
Body. The maximum fruition will come with the maximum par- 
ticipation, when we shall have the mind of Christ (1 Cor. 2, 16). 

In the mind of Christ the offering of Himself to the Father 
holds the same place in the Mass and in His mystical life as it 
did in His historical life. Calvary was a momentous event in the 
plan of Redemption, but it was by no means the only significant 
act of Christ. Beginning with the Incarnation, when He assumed 
our human nature and became the second Head of mankind, and 
ending with the Ascension, when He returned to the Father with 
His glorified body that He might send us the Paraclete, Christ was 
actually redeeming man. All mankind was gathered about the foot 
of the cross to receive the benefits of that act, but so was it gath- 
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_ THE MIND OF CHRIST AND THE MASS 


ered about the cradle in Bethlehem, about the tomb in the garden, 
and on the Mount of Olives. Every act of Christ was therefore 
a redeeming act. 

But just as Christ’s oblation on the cross was the chief act of 
His historical life, and there were many others, so also is His obla- 
tion on the altar the chief act of the Mass and of His mystical 
life, and there are many others. He offers Himself to the Father 
from the rising of the sun to the setting thereof, but that is not 
all. He becomes Man again in the womb of the Virgin Mother, 
He is born again, He is presented in the temple, He fasts forty 
days in the desert, He suffers and dies, He arises, He ascends again, 
but always in union with His members; He is always the mys- 
tical Christ. 

Do we wish to have the mind of Christ, we must identify 
ourselves with Him absolutely; we must have an absolute inten- 
tion at Mass. Looking upon the Mass as a circle enclosing the whole 
of the mystical life of Christ, we must live it with Him every day, 
or at least every week. 

Regarding the Mass as a smaller circle within the larger circle 
of the liturgical year, we behold more fully the mystical life of 
the Savior. And united with Him we live it from the first Sun- 
day in Advent to the last Sunday of the Pentecost cycle. In violet, 
the symbol of sorrow, we prepare for the glad tidings of Christ- 
mas morning; in white, the symbol of joy, we receive these tidings; 
and in green, the symbol of hope, we persevere in these same tidings 
until we return again to violet and sorrow on Ash Wednesday, ac- 
cept the darkness of mourning on Good Friday, which quickly 
changes to the light of joy on Easter Sunday and bursts into flames 
of love on Pentecost, only to subside into the restful green of hope 
until the end. It is thus we live the life of Christ in the Mass of 
the Catechumens every year. 

In a still larger circle, one that is measured only by the radius 
of our years extending from the cradle to the tomb, we live yet 
more really the mystical life of Christ. We are born again of water 
and the Holy Ghost which incorporates us into the mystical body. 
As He did put on our humanity in the womb of the Virgin Moth- 
er, so do we put on His Divinity in the womb of the Mother 
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Church. Then follows through childhood and adolescence the 
period of our hidden life as we advance, by means of Penance, 
holy Communion, and Confirmation, in wisdom and knowledge 
and grace before God and men, until we emerge in manhood to 
begin our public or social life in Matrimony or Holy Orders. But 
we must be crucified on the cross of life, victims of the greed and 
the hardness of heart of unbelieving men, till we are laid away 
in the tomb with the last Anointing. Once beyond the reaches of 
time, it may be less than three days before our body shall rise 
again to be reunited to the soul, after which we must surely as- 
cend, body and soul, to the Father of all living. It is thus we live 
the mystical life of Christ in a lifetime by means of the liturgy of 
the Sacraments. 


Who will not see the spiritual gain of a perfect union of wills 
between Christ, the Head, and ourselves, the members of His mys- 
tical body, as we allow this same mystical Christ to sanctify our 
days, our years, our life? Union with Him, both in being and 
in willing, is the way to heaven; and it may be had, in final 
analysis, only by virtue of the Eucharist where Christ deigns to 
continue among us. But the Eucharist is the Mass, and we return 
to emphasize the necessity of an absolute intention during its cele- 
bration. It is thus we have the mind of Christ. 


WALTER LE BEAU 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
LITURGICAL ACTION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


(Summary of the Report read at the First International Liturgical Congress in 
Antwerp, July 22-27, 1930) 
OMPARED with other countries, the liturgical move- 
ment is only in its beginnings in Czechoslovakia. 
As the remote cause for this condition, we may 
refer to what has been said concerning Germany, 
namely, that the liturgical tradition among us has 
been broken; besides, the Latin language always presents greater 
difficulties to Slavs than to the Romance peoples. In seeking the 
proximate cause, it is necessary to consider that after the War and 
the downfall of the Austrian Empire we had to reestablish all our 
organizations—and that while undergoing a serious religious crisis. 
But now the work is progressing apace, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that soon we also shall be brought into the great and invigorat- 
ing current of religious and liturgical ideas. 
Without wanting in the humility so dear to Saint Benedict, 
I may remark that our Abbey of Emmaus, at Prague, founded in 
1347 by Emperor Charles IV, has been the liturgical center of our 
country for the past fifty years and remains so today. Heirs to the 
best liturgical traditions of Solesmes, where, in 1863, our Abbot 
Sauter made his novitiate, and of those of Beuron, the community 
of which found a refuge at Prague in 1880, we have always cele- 
brated the liturgy with such splendor and cultivated Gregorian 
chant with such care, that a continuous and intense influence is 
exerted upon the liturgical and religious life, not only at Prague, 
but throughout the entire surrounding country. Pius XI, who 
visited our church in 1889, several years ago recalled that the 
strongest impression he carried away with him from Prague came 
from the liturgical offices at the church of Emmaus. And on the 
occasion of the Eucharistic Congress at Rome, in 1924, he re- 
quested of the Abbot Primate of the Benedictine Order that the 
pontifical Mass at St. Peter’s be chanted as the one at which he had 
formerly assisted at Emmaus (Prague). 
We have also endeavored to popularize the knowledge of the 
liturgy. Shortly after the first edition of the Missal by Dom Anselm 
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Schott, O.S.B., in Germany, we translated the entire Roman Mis- 
sal into Czech in 1891. In 1909 a great Gregorian Chant Con- 
gress was held at Prague for an entire week, which met with ad- 
mirable success. 

After the War we continued to give conferences on the lit- 
urgy at Prague and elsewhere. Special mention belongs to Dom 
Marian Schaller, editor of our review Pax, who is regularly giving 
liturgical instructions; he also delivers a liturgical discourse over 
the radio once a month as well. 

Popular interest in liturgical action manifested itself in a 
worthy manner when, in 1926, the theological faculty of Saints 
Cyril and Method at Olomonc organized an extension course 
devoted exclusively to the liturgy, of which a brief report has 
appeared in Czech. 

Besides, since our hearts are touched most closely with the 
lot of our separated Slavic brethren, of whom there are several 
hundred thousand in our republic since the War, in the so-called 
Lower Carpathian Russia, it may easily be imagined that the in- 
terest in reunion among us is very intense. For some twenty years 
the International Unionist Congresses have been held regularly. 
Of these the first four were conducted at Velehrad, where tradition 
places the tomb of Saint Method, while the latest, in 1929, took 
place at our abbey. Since the religious life of the Orthodox Cath- 
olics is based in great part on the liturgy, much of the discussion 
naturally revolves about the Roman and Oriental liturgies. Detailed 
reports of these congresses have been published in Latin. 

Here mention must be made of a singular liturgical privilege 
granted us in 1920 by Pope Benedict XV, namely, that in ten 
churches of Bohemia and Moravia, churches renowned for their his- 
tory or their connection with saints of our countries, on certain 
days Mass may be celebrated in the Glagolite or Old Slavic tongue. 
There is no question here of the Oriental rite of Saint Chrysostom, 
but of the pure Roman Mass, except that it is said in Slavic. Our 
abbey, originally founded for Slavic monks, participates in this 
privilege, so rare in our day. 

Since we are speaking of the Slavic liturgy, let us refer here 
to the celebrated studies of the learned professor of the Czech 
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LITURGICAL ACTION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


theological faculty of Prague, Msgr. Joseph Vais, who has devoted 
his entire life to the study of the history and the monuments of 
the Slavic liturgy and who is still publishing works of great 
scientific value. To him, moreover, the Holy See has entrusted 
the editing of a new Old Slavic Missal, in which, for the first 
time, the Old Slavic script will be abandoned and all the texts, save 
the Canon, transcribed in Latin characters, which will facilitate its 
use immensely. 

Merely mentioning the works of Bishop Joseph Kupka, of 
Brno, on the Mass and the Breviary, of Dr. Alfred Fuchs on the 
hymns, and there are many others, we shall call attention to the 
fact that our literary activity, intended to popularize the liturgy, 
consists above all in the excellent Czech translation of the Missal, 
published in 1925 by Dom Marian Schaller. Since this large edi- 
tion has become exhausted, a complete Missal, Latin and Czech, 
will appear toward the end of the year. 

We also edit, as is done elsewhere, the Office of the greater 
feasts and translations of liturgical works from the German and 
other languages. Lately a Czech version of Dom Gaspar Lefebvre’s 
Liturgia has appeared. Our abbey publishes the review Pax, which 
regularly carries liturgical articles, as is done also by the review of 
the Dominican Fathers of Olomonc, Na hbubinu—In altum; by 
the Review of the Catholic Clergy—Casopis katolického ducho- 
vensta, and others. 

For the study of church music we founded, some fourteen 
years ago, the Association of St. Cyril—Cyrilld Jednota, which 
publishes the review Cyril. If up to the present time this review 
has recommended many Cecilian principles of sacred music, hence- 
forth it desires and ought to strive toward the realization of the 
new decree of the hierarchy, which, in consequence of the Apostolic 
Constitution Divini Cultus, wishes that Gregorian chant be intro- 
duced into all our colleges and religious schools. 

The Czech people possess a highly developed musical sense, 
and they always chant at Mass, and do this very well. But we are 
speaking of the Czech Mass chants. They will, however, also 
learn Gregorian chant very rapidly. A proof of this comes from a 
small Czech village, Kormice, where, under the direction of a zeal- 
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ous pastor, the peasants chant the Ordinary of the Mass, Vespers 
and Compline perfectly, and all this by heart, so that in the con- 
fessional the pastor can say: “‘As a penance, recite the psalms of 
Terce or those of Compline,’’ and they do it. 

For six years our organists have had an opportunity of at- 
tending a special school organized by the Association of Saint 
Cyril. The practical course is taught at our abbey, and, beginning 
this year, theoretical instruction will also be given in one of the 
monastery rooms. 

Let us add in closing that since the past year we also have an 
organization of Mass servers under the name of Legio Angelica. 
One of our Fathers is its founder and general director. 

In thanking those who have permitted me to present to this 
assembly a brief report on youthful Czechoslovakia, I desire not 
only to assure you of my personal accord, since during my sojourn 
at the University of Louvain between the years 1910-1913 I was 
able to assist in the birth of this great movement, but also to bear 
witness to the fact that our whole country is following with the 
greatest admiration your valiant and generous efforts. And if at the 
next International Liturgical Congress the report from Czechoslo- 
vakia is as brilliant as that of the other countries, this will be owing 
to the incontestable merits of those two disseminators of great ideas 
—France and Belgium. 


Dom E. VYKOUKAL 


Abbey of Emmaus, Prague 
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WITH OUR Promoters of the Liturgical Apostolate are now 
READERS and then confronted by a discomfiting apathy or 
even by objections on the part of both clergy and 
laity. Those who have made an effort to determine what is behind 
such attitudes toward active participation in the liturgy, for in- 
stance in that of holy Mass, have observed that many among the 
laity consider following the Mass with the priest the privilege of 
the educated few; that those who have shown active interest are 
experiencing some perplexity over the sameness encountered in fol- 
lowing the official prayer of the Church; and that the rank and file 
of the faithful are still disinclined to acquire a Missal, and when 
they do, find it almost impossible to keep up with the priest, or to 
derive spiritual profit from the text, or again, to comprehend the 
text-sequence. 

The education of the many for an intelligent and active enter- 
ing into the very life of the Church and, in turn, to be actuated 
thereby, manifestly is the work of the clergy. Since life can come 
only from life, pastors who are imbued with the liturgical spirit 
can also impart this to their parishioners. Inspirational instruction 
may be given in society meetings; then, in the pulpit, sermons or 
homilies on the liturgy of the Mass or on the liturgical season; 
even a five-minute guidance toward assisting at a particular Mass, 
or at the administering of certain sacraments, or at special liturgical 
functions, will be compensated by an increased response on the 
part of the attending faithful. Such instruction and guidance will 
enable parishioners to derive greater spiritual profit even if they do 
not have Missals; for, let it be said again, not the Missal in the 
hands of the laity is the essential thing for really living with the 
Church at Mass, but the knowledge of what the Mass signifies as 
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a whole and in its parts, an appreciation of its spiritual value, and 
an assent to one’s cooperation and spiritual sharing with what is 
being said and done. Recalling that grace is given in accordance 
with personal disposition, a prospect on the results of a liturgically 
active pastor with the members of his flock in the way of their and 
his spiritual enrichment really beggars expression. 


To obviate that semblance of monotony which some com- 
plain of who sincerely try to follow the Missal intelligently, it is 
well to relate the truths and religious sentiments contained therein 
to present-day world or even local problems with a view toward 
their solution, as the Church herself at times does; for, like the 
sacraments, the liturgy is to be made available to the faithful— 
sacramenta, ergo liturgia propter homines. 


* 


A common objection heard is, “‘Haven’t we been Catholics 
before the advent of the Liturgical Movement?’’ Admitted; how- 
ever, let it be repeated that it stands for a renewal, an intensifica- 
tion, and a more intelligent appreciation of and participation in 
the life of the Church. Some centuries ago Catholic life experienced 
a pronounced setback because of inroads made by the movement 
known as the Renaissance with its individualistic tendencies. These 
the modern world has inherited. Both our religious and social life 
have suffered thereby: the former by the multiplication of private 
devotions to the detriment of participating in the divine work of 
the Church in the parish and at large, the latter by a prevalent 
seeking of private gain and a disinclination to cooperate for the 
temporal welfare of all the people. In our country we hear re- 
peated the “‘sturdy individualism’’ of certain so-called self-made 
men, as if their acquisition of fortunes at the expense of working- 
men or of the commonwealth were something to emulate. Is not 
this sort of thing also behind the almost palpable apathy that 
meets a call to serve our needy fellowmen, to accomplish some- 
thing for the common spiritual good such as praying and doing 
penance to avert divine wrath because of the sins of men, or to 
determine one’s place and help carry on the work of Catholic 
Action? 
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The Liturgical Movement does not question our having been 
Catholics before its advent. Its aim is to help us become better and 
truer Catholics. When the many are brought to realize the suprem- 
acy of the objective liturgical worship of the Church over sub- 
jective or individualistic piety; when they are once thoroughly 
cognizant of the fact that the Church is the continuation of the 
life and work of Christ on this earth, a life and work in which 
they are sharers, being embodied in Christ; and when they once 
come to see that the liturgy is the living expression and activity 
of this mystical body of which Christ is the Head, they the mem- 
bers, and the Holy Spirit the soul, imparting the divine life of 
grace in worship, sacrament and prayer for the sanctification of 
each member unto the worthy homage and praise and glory of 
our heavenly Father—then not merely the few but the many will 
be Christians in very truth, for they will be leading the Christ-life. 

There is surely a considerable difference in outlook and spirit 
of cooperation between two employes in a business concern, of 
whom the one does his work mechanically and thoughtlessly, and 
the other the same work while seeing his work and position in 
relation to those of every other member and of the head of the 
entire organization. Which of the two normally does the better 
and more intelligent work and is in line for promotion is self- 
evident. And of two Catholics, the one so in name and the other 
seeing his spiritually active self as a member of the praying, sacri- 
ficing, glorifying mystical body of Christ, and in union with Him 


‘and fellow members working together for the great end—which 


of these has the better outlook upon life and is the worthier to 

receive added spiritual favors is likewise not a matter of conjecture. 

Nor need one draw out the comparision and speak of the esteem 

in which the head of the concern will hold a foreman or super- 

visor who is intent upon inducing every last man under him to 

work intelligently and in whole-hearted cooperation with others. 
re) 


LEAGUE OF LITURGICAL AND PAROCHIAL ACTION 


The following program was submitted by the Cardinal Pa- 
triarch Manoel of Lisbon and his associates in the episcopacy for 
discussion at the Liturgical Week held early this year in Lisbon 
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and approved for all dioceses of Portugal. (See our Apostolate 
section of No. 8 of ORATE FRATRES.) 


I. Purpose and Spirit. 


1. The League of Liturgical and Parochial Action purposes to 
labor for the revival and maintenance of the true Christian spirit. 
This spirit has as its primary and indispensable source the active 
Participation in the sacred Mysteries and the public and solemn 
prayer of the Church. (Pius X, Motu Proprio of November 22, 
1903.) 

2. The League shall work in a spirit of charity and spiritual 
concord, under the immediate direction of the Diocesan Commis- 
sion and the supreme direction of the National Commission, in 
absolute obedience to the Most Reverend Ordinaries of the dioceses 
and the Holy See. 

3. The League shall seek the collaboration of the Confra- 
ternity of the Blessed Sacrament and the Association of the Apos- 
tolate of Prayer and other associations. These shall make special 
efforts to foster the liturgical spirit among the faithful. 

4. In each parish a parochial association is to be established 
which shall have as its immediate object the execution of the pro- 
gram of the League. 


II. Religious Cult at the Cathedral. 


Since the cathedral is the mother-church of the diocese, the 
League purposes: 

1. To promote frequent pilgrimages of the faithful to the 
cathedral, principally on the day of its patronal feast, during the 
octave and the anniversary of its consecration. 

2. To celebrate the Divine Office with the greatest liturgical 
solemnity. 

3. To require the participation of all seminarians in the 
chanting of the Mass, of Vespers, on Sundays and feast-days. (In 
several dioceses this has already been observed in past years.) 

4. To demand that all interparochial associations attend the 
pontifical services and the sermon of the Ordinary. 
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Ill. Services in Parochial Churches. 


Since the parochial church is the paternal home of the paro- 
chial family and the center of its entire religious life, the League 


5 to endeavors: 
ie: 1. To procure the beauty and adornment of the parochial 
tive church. 
ad 2. To encourage the faithful to frequent their parish church 
22, in preference to any other, and to bring their offerings to it. 
3. To call them to the parochial Mass, which must be looked 
_ upon as the true and solemn reunion of the entire parochial family. 
se 4. To solemnize the religious acts properly called parochial 
ae (parish Mass, Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, processions, 
ti etc.) and to insist that the parish associations attend these services. 
5. To give all due prominence to rites which affect the spir- 
™ itual life of the parish (baptisms, marriages, funerals, etc.). 
na : 6. To insist that the first holy Communion and the profes- 
iol sion of faith (at solemn holy Communion), even of children of 
wealthy families and of those who attend higher educational insti- 
il tutions, be made in the parish church. 
ro- IV. The Church-Building. 
1. The League shall observe the rulings of the Plenary Coun- 
cil of Portugal, relative to churches: 
Canon 265, § 1. No church or public oratory must be built 
the or remodelled, modifying its original form, without the expressed 
permission of the Ordinary, given in writing. If anyone acts in 
the contravention to this order, let the pastor or the rector of the 
the church inform the Ordinary who will then make his dispositions 
in the matter. 
cal § 2. The local Ordinaries will not grant this permission before 
the plans have been submitted to them, nor before they have con- 
ae vinced themselves that these plans are drawn up in accordance with 
tas Christian tradition and the laws of sacred art. If necessary recourse 
: should be had to expert advice. 
bh Canon 266. The local Ordinaries shall take pains to establish, 
he 


each in his respective diocese, a commission of experts in sacred art, 
for the purpose of inspiring and guiding as needs arise. 
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Canon 267. The Council desires that in the future no church Natio 
be built unless it be held in the name of some church corporation. § tats 
Canon 268. The keys of the church, the sacristy, bell-towers, § ments 
etc., must be in the hands of the pastor or rector or, with his per- B "!“!tY 
mission, in the hands of a trustworthy person. V.H 
Canon 269. The Council recommends that the necessary pre- 
cautions be taken to avoid, as much as possible, all inconveniences — 
and distractions to the faithful during divine services. _ 
Canon 270. On every altar the crucifix must be placed in such — . 
a way that the foot of the cross is on the level with the candle- % 
sticks which are standing at its side; the cross itself must be above and i 
the candlesticks. (Caer. Episc., L. I, c. XII, n. 11.) the " 
Canon 271. That the cleanliness which befits the house of ) 
God be secured (Can. 1178) and the laws of hygiene be observed. Mass 
Canon 272. No new altars or statues of saints are to be placed — 
in the churches without the permission of the Ordinary. Moreover, 
no niches for statues are to be hewn into the walls or pillars. te p 
Canon 273, § 1. Objects which, although destined for the the Ps 
divine services or for the adornment of the church, are not in actual fice b 
use, much less objects that are not used for divine cult, must not be at , 


kept in the interior of the church. 
§ 2. No inscriptions, statues or other monuments are to be VI. 7 
placed in the churches without the permission of the Ordinary. 
Canon 274. Tablets or ex voto stands that are undignified, it che 
shall not be tolerated in the holy places. sean 
Canon 275. No slide or film exhibitions are permitted in the 
churches. (S. C. Cons., 10-12-1912). 
Canon 276. The sale of pictures, medals, candles and other 
objects in the sacristy is forbidden. Public auctions, even for the 
purpose of obtaining funds for the church or pious and charitable 


purposes, may not be tolerated in the churches. 1. \ 
Canon 277, § 1. A religious silence is to be observed in the I 
churches, both during services as also at other times; if it is neces- s 
sary to speak, let it be done in a subdued tone. — % 
§ 2. Entertainments and lectures are forbidden in the churches. I 
The League for Liturgical and Parochial Action shall put into 3. 


practice the enactments of the Holy See and the decisions of the | 
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National Plenary Council, in regard to all the objects of the church: 
altars, statues, crucifixes, candlesticks, confessionals, sacred orna- 
ments, etc., particularly those which regulate the use of wax, elec- 
tricity and flowers. 


V. Holy Mass. 


1. The League will scrupulously take care that during the 
principal Masses those exercises be avoided that are incompatible 
with the holy Sacrifice: e.g., Rosary devotions, preaching, etc. 

2. It will endeavor to lead the faithful to follow in the book 
and in the vernacular the text of the Offices, especially the text of 
the Masses of the Sundays and principal feasts of the year. 

3. It shall introduce, if the Ordinary permits it, the dialog 
Mass between the celebrant and the people, or at least by the people 
among themselves. 

4. It shall make efforts to have on Sundays and feast-days 
the principal Mass, preferably the parochial Mass, chanted by all 
the people. 

5. It shall urge the faithful to participate in the holy Sacri- 
fice by sacramental Communion and, wherever possible, to make 
their offering at the Offertory. 


VI. The Divine Office. 


The National Plenary Council desires that the ancient usage 
of chanting Vespers on Sundays and other days of obligation be 
restored. (Canon 337.) 

(To be Continued) 
re) 


A NEW LITURGICAL CATECHISM 
Vil 





1. Why does the priest spread his hands over the bread and wine? 
He is imitating the action of the highpriest of the Jews when 
sacrificing. 

2. What is the meaning of the action here? 

It signifies that Christ takes on Himself the burden of our sins. 

3. What is the most solemn and important moment of the Mass? 
The Consecration. 
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What is the Consecration? 
The changing of the bread and the wine into Christ’s Body 
and Blood. 


. How is this done? 


By the power of God when the priest says over them the words 
of institution. 


. What are the words of institution? 


A recital of the actions and words of our Lord at the Last 
Supper. 


. How do we know His actions and words at the Last Supper? 


Partly from the Bible and partly handed down in the tradition 
of the Church. 

What are the words after which the bread is consecrated? 
“This is my Body.” 

What are the principal words after which the wine is conse- 
crated? 

“This is the chalice of my Blood.”’ 

How do we know when the priest has reached the Consecra- 
tion? 

He bows low over the altar, he genuflects, he raises the Host 
above his head, and the server rings the bell. The same with 


the Chalice. 


Ought we to look up at the Host and Chalice at the Conse- 
cration? 

Yes, always; that is what they are lifted up for; then bow 
down and worship. 

Why do we, after the Consecration, call the holy Bread the 
Host? 

From the Latin word hostia, meaning a victim. 

What then is a victim? 

Something that has been offered up in sacrifice. 

Is there any bread or wine left on the altar after the Conse- 
cration? 

No. 

What then is on the altar after the Consecration? 

The Body and Blood of Christ, together with His soul and 
divinity. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


16. What do the sacramental Body and Blood of Christ look like? 
They have the appearance of bread and wine. 

17. What is the first prayer (““Unde’’) after the Consecration? 
It is an offering up of the consecrated Host to God. 

18. What does the second prayer (“Supra quae’) after the Con- 
secration ask? 
That God will accept this Sacrifice as He accepted the less per- 
fect sacrifices of the Jewish patriarchs. 

19. What does the third prayer (‘‘Supplices”’) after the Conse- 
cration ask? 
That the angel of God may carry our Sacrifice to the sight of 
God whose blessings may come down on us. 

20. What is the next prayer after ‘“‘Supplices’’? 
The priest prays for the dead, naming those he wishes to name. 

21. What does he pray for the dead for? 
That those in purgatory may soon be happy with God in 
heaven. 

22. How is heaven referred to? 
As ‘‘a place of refreshment, light and peace.” 

23. What follows the prayer for the dead? 
Another commemoration of the saints. 

24. What saints are named in the second commemoration? 
John the Baptist, Matthias the Apostle, Barnabas, Stephen 
the first martyr, and eleven other martyrs, seven of them 
women. 

(To be Continued) 


o 





LITURGICAL His Eminence Francesco Marchetti-Selvaggiani, Car- 
BRIEFS dinal-Vicar of Rome, after his apostolic visitation 
of Roman churches and chapels, for which he had 

been specially commissioned by the Holy Father, has issued a noti- 
fication for the diocese of Rome regarding the dignity of divine 
service and the proper ornamentation of church edifices. (Cf. // 
Monit. Eccl., July, p. 198f.) He has ordered that the custody and 
the worship of the Blessed Eucharist are to conform strictly to 
Canon 1268ff. Positively forbidden in all churches and chapels is 
the sale of votive candles which, according to prevalent usage, are 
lighted before this or that statue or sacred image, since this custom 
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easily gives rise to apparent superstition and to the impression that 
money-making is the object. ‘The cleanliness of churches also suf- 
fers, the candle-material, hardly ever of wax, soiling the floor, 
while the smoke blackens the walls and contaminates the air. All 
candelabra and stands for votive lights, even those having artistic 
value, must be removed. Nor are such lights to be sold at church 
entrances or in sacristies. The clergy is charged with explaining to 
the faithful the motive behind the decree and with prompting them 
to attend Mass and receive holy Communion oftener and in greater 
numbers; for they are to bear in mind that one Mass well attended 
and one Communion received with the proper dispositions will 
obtain more graces and heavenly favors than thousands of candles 
lighted for ever so long. The faithful are to be exhorted, moreover, 
to procure beeswax candles elsewhere and leave these in the sacristy 
as offerings to be consumed at the altar during liturgical functions. 
Forbidden also are all sorts of artificial flowers; only fresh flowers 
and green plants are henceforth permitted. Then the taking of 
photographs during divine service is prohibited. 


The fifteenth Belgian Liturgical Week which took place at 
Namur early this summer and which, like its predecessors, had been 
organized by Dom Bernard Capelle, O.S.B., abbot-coadjutor of 
the Abbey of Mont César, Louvain, had as its principal theme 
“The Prayer of the Church.”” The dogmatic bases of liturgical 
prayer, its various relations to the universal communion of the 
faithful, the symbolism of the liturgy of the Mass, and liturgical 
prayer as a means of fostering moral education, were the topics 
treated and discussed by eminent theologians and liturgists. Among 
them were Bishop Heylen of Namur, Bishop Kerkhoff of Liége, 
Father Mativa, S.J., Dom Ryelandt, O.S.B., the Dominican Fa- 
thers Sertillanges and Héris, and Professors Piérand and Legrand. 
The worthily and correctly celebrated divine services during the 
Liturgical Week were especially commented upon. 


In a communication from the Holy See to Bishop Ehrenfried 
of Wiirzburg, Germany, highly commending the ten-course school 
for directors of church music given in his diocese during the past 
months, and which almost ali pastors, church musicians and teach- 
ers attended, we find also the following remark: ‘‘All the world 
knows of the Holy Father’s great concern that church singing con- 
form exactly to liturgical laws. For he well knows that nothing is 
more conducive to the devotion of the faithful and the enhancement 
of Catholic worship, than that Christian people, attending divine 
services, feel themselves well instructed in the sacred chants.” 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


At the meeting of the Unio Apostolica at Innsbruck, which 
inaugurated the Liturgical Movement in the Tirol, Rev. P. Jung- 
mann, S.J., professor at the university, spoke on the Mass, center- 
ing his discourse about three main ideas: The holy Eucharist is 
above all an action (sacrifice) ; the Eucharistic Movement is only 
then sound when it is included in the Liturgical Movement; the 
Sacrifice assists in intensifying Church consciousness and teaches 
us to understand Christ and Christianity as present. Rev. P. Gat- 
terer, S.J., the well-known catechist, brought out in the discus- 
sion that if the faithful understand the Mass, then everything is 
won for a really worthy Communion. Rev. P. Optat, O.M.Cap., 
spoke on Eucharistic-liturgical piety and deplored the many devo- 
tions that are separated from the Sacrifice. 


This year’s liturgy and Gregorian-chant courses at the Arch- 
abbey of Beuron, Germany, for priests and teachers, beginning on 
August 22 and closing on October 22, have as their general theme 
“The Ecclesiastical Year.”’ 


Czechoslovakia’s first Liturgical Week took place at Kaschau 
recently, during which addresses were delivered by eminent church- 
men on the Liturgical Movement, on the Nature of the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, and on liturgy in relation to education, the spiritual 
life, and to the social sense. Three lectures, illustrated with slides 
and plainchant, were given by Dr. Alexander Spess, explaining 
the liturgy of the Mass, vestments and liturgical furnishings. Steps 
were taken toward the formation of a group for the founding of 
liturgical parishes in all the cities of the country. 


A Liturgical Study Week is being held at St. Andrew’s Ab- 
bey, Bruges, Belgium, September 1-8. The lectures, conferences 
and courses are given on the liturgical life of the Church, the church 
edifice, the ecclesiastical year, liturgical life, holy Mass, the Divine 
Office, Gregorian chant. Ample opportunities are given the students 
to participate in the various liturgical functions. 


The first Missal with the Latin and Hungarian texts recently 
appeared in Hungary. It is the work of two Sister-teachers who 
used as their model the Missal of Dom Anselm Schott, O.S.B., 
and a corresponding French work. 


Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, has a study club of which the 
members are actively interesting themselves in the study of liturgi- 
cal subjects, according to Catholic Action (August). These com- 
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prise liturgy and the liturgical books, chant and music, the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass, ceremonies and vestments, sacraments and 
sacramentals, symbolism in art, and special ceremonies and devo- 
tions. 


The Society of St. Gregory, Transvaal, has taken energetic 
steps to conform to the Holy Father's injunctions regarding church 
music. Rev. E. T. Varrie, O.M.I., is directing the men’s choirs in 
the singing of plainchant. 


In ‘“The Mass of the Congress,’” which appeared in the July 
Month of Auckland, New Zealand, Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., as- 
sociate editor of ORATE FRATRES, explained the liturgy of the 
Votive Mass of the Blessed Sacrament, the Mass celebrated during 
the recent Eucharistic Congress. At the Sodality Directors’ Con- 
vention, held in Chicago recently, Father Ellard read a paper on 
the Liturgical Movement. 


The Natal Liturgical Society (Greyville, Durban), which 
promotes interest in and study of the sacred liturgy, has opened a 
class to the laity for the study of Church Latin. After the class 
periods the society’s choir of men and boys practices the Gregorian 
chant. 


With increasing frequency one now comes upon instances of 
‘liturgical correctitude’’ in places where one would least expect to 
find them. Of one of these Mr. Cuthbert Wright has written under 
the title of “‘Depression Sunday”’ for the Commonweal (August 
3). The place: Foxon Park, a small suburban, semi-rural New 
England district, lying off the highway, of which the population 
consists of two or three hundred poor people, mostly of Polish and 
Italian extraction. The time: Octave Sunday of the Sacred Heart, 
set aside by the Pope as a time of prayer for the present state of 
mankind. The writer of the article entered the church as the voices 
of boys in the plainchant of the Introit rose from the transept; and 
he found that “‘there can be nothing in the world so tonic, so heal- 
ing to the soul, as the liturgy enacted at its best, as it was that 
Sunday in Foxon Park.” 


In the Summer School of Catholic Action, held in connection 
with the St. Louis University School of Sociology, August 17-31, 
under the auspices of the Sodality of Our Lady, the series or organi- 
zation and leadership courses included studies on Liturgy as a So- 
cio-Religious Expression and the Liturgical Popular Movement. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


In his article on ‘““The Poverty of Plainchant’’ (Common- 
weal, July 6), Rev. Kenneth Ryan points out that “‘the chant never 
developed into a harmonized form,’’ and he explains the fact. The 
chant is both music and prayer, a singing in prayer-form, of which 
the words have the primacy. ‘‘It renounces the mathematical rhythm 
of time to find in free rhythm a suggestion of the infinite depth of 
eternity. It renounces the expression of the extremes of emotion 
to find itself rooted thereby in the highest faculty of man—his in- 
telligence. It renounces harmony to find itself made natural. Man 
sings without effort, he harmonizes after long and distracting 
study.” 


An editorial in Liturgical Arts (I, 3) deprecates the use of 
substitute materials in the building and equipment of churches 
and contends that ‘‘next to the strict observance of the rubrics and 
liturgical law, there is no principle of construction and decoration 
to which we would lend stronger support than that of an honest 
use of materials.’’ It does not exclude the use of “‘border-line’’ 
materials, such as concrete, if used as such. The articles in the 
number deal with choosing an architect, Romanesque art, the early 
Catholic stone carvings in New Mexico, and exceptionally fine (il- 
lustrated) church and convent buildings. 

re) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A CORRECTION 


Dear O. F.:—In my article on “The Audibility of the Priest at Low 
Mass,” in O. F., Vol. VI, No. 7, page 322, sixteen words have been 
omitted which should be inserted between the lines 14 and 15 from the 
bottom of the page, viz.—‘should weary those who hear him, again not 
with his voice too much raised lest he”. 

I think it might be good to draw attention to the omission. My 
carbon copy shows that the omission is not mine but the printer’s. 

May I congratulate you on the splendid way in which O. F. main- 
tains its high standard—I think it is absolutely invaluable. 


Yours sincerely in D. N. J. C., 
K. F. McMurtTrie. 





Mariannbill, Natal. 


IT CAN BE DONE 


Dear O. F.:—Please send us by return mail 100 more copies of Into Thy 
Hands. We have now, Deo Gratias, reached the stage where our congre- 
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gation sings Solemn Compline entire, with our Passionist students in the 
sanctuary, in antiphonal style. Our Holy Father told us that it CAN 
be done, contrary to general opinion, and our good people here have 
proven the truth of his prediction. 


Fraternally yours in Jesus Crucified, 


Fr. Justin, Jr., C.P. 
St. Paul’s Monastery, 
Carson Sta., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A SOCIETY PRESENTS A LITURGICAL EVENING 


Dear O. F.:—I am taking advantage of this to mention the institution 
of one of the many student liturgical societies which the revival of, the 
spirit of the liturgy has motivated in this country. The mere mention 
ot their existence, I think, has an influence in its own way of encouraging 
and promoting interest in the liturgy. Hoping some little good will fol- 
low for other seminaries, I am persuaded to say a few words concerning 
our society. 

It was inaugurated last fall and has just concluded its first term. 
Instituted by a group of fifteen students, under the name of the “Liturgi- 
cal-Art Society,” we had as our purpose (in the words of the annalist) 
“a practical knowledge of the sacred liturgy of the Church, and the arts 
sponsored by her for the sake of the liturgy.” A president, vice-president 
and secretary were elected, with an executive committee. Each member 
was scheduled to prepare a paper which would be liturgical, scientific 
and reformative. The papers were read at the monthly meetings, fol- 
lowed by a question-and-answer period, which then gave place to a period 
of informal discussion by all. The several papers delivered this term were 
widely varied, treating of the philosophy of art, its relation to the liturgy, 
the Mass, the drama of, and the poetry of the liturgy, and the Breviary. 
On the eve of Epiphany the society presented to the student-body and 
faculty a Liturgical Evening, consisting of liturgical music, poetry and 
speeches—which was well accepted. By their own request, the whole 
student-body were later permitted to attend the monthly meetings, and 
large numbers were present for the rest of the season. The members, 
leaving the Seminary this year, retain their membership as alumni, so 
that the efforts of the society may have their permanent effect on their 
clerical life. 

In thus organizing to develop a true spirit for the liturgy, we 
realize that we are but a small unit in the great number working for 
a liturgical revival, but we feel that our labors will not be wasted. 
Nothing can be unimportant in our preparations to glorify God’s house 
and bring the faithful closer to the fountains of Christ’s divine life. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Wishing you as much success in the future as the past publications 
of the OraTeE FrRATRES manifest, I am 


Sincerely yours, 
L. D. GaxsrairH, C.SS.R. 
Secretary, Liturgical-Art Society. 
St. Alphonsus Seminary, Woodstock, Ontario. 


A TIMELY COMMENT 


Dear O. F.:—Under the title, “Sale of Candles in Rome Churches 
Banned; Attendance at Mass and Communion Stressed,” an article ap- 
peared in the New York Times of June 24. To mention just an extract: 
“The use of candles ‘can easily take on the appearance of superstition,’ 
the Cardinal said; ‘One Mass well heard, one Communion well received, 
will obtain more heavenly graces than thousands of candles lighted every 
day’.” 

Many Catholics do not seem to know that one Mass well heard, 
one Communion well received, will obtain more heavenly graces than 
thousands of candles lighted every day. It is not unusual to see people 
lighting candles during the Mass on Sunday (thereby disturbing their 
neighbors) when they should be united in spirit with the celebrant. They 
probably think that candles are of primary importance; they have never 
been impressed with, or they have never been taught, the meaning of 
the Mass. 

I have seen women lighting candles in the chapel of an institution 
which is their residence; they would not make an attempt to attend daily 
Mass which is celebrated in the same chapel. 


Yours sincerely, 


LouIsE VERTEFEUILLE. 
New York City. 





Oo 


BOOK REVIEWS 


COMPENDIUM OF THEOLOGY. Comprising the Essential Doctrinal Points 
of both Dogmatic and Moral Theology, together with the more important 
Notions of Canon Law, Liturgy, Pastoral and Mystical Theology, and 
Christian Philosophy. By the Very Reverend J. Berthier, Founder of the 
Missionaries of the Holy Family. Authorized Translation from the Fifth 
French Edition by the Reverend Sidney A. Raemers, M.A., Ph.D., of the 
Department of Philosophy, University of Notre Dame. B. Herder Book 
Co., London. England. and St. Louis, Mo. 1932. Volume II, vi-596 
pp. Cloth. Price, net, $4.00. 


Volume II of Father Berthier’s Compendium (see review of Vol. I 
in OraTe Fratres, VI, 8, p. 384) continues the second principal part 
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on Special Dogmatic Theology and comprises treatises on the Sacraments 
and, in the fourth dissertation on God the Perfecter, the treatises on the 
Ends of Man and the Consummation of the World. 


Occasionally one comes upon a statement for which one would be 
glad to have a source-reference; but such completeness is hardly to be 
expected in a general survey or summary for review. Within its purposes 
the Compendium is as comprehensive as one could reasonably desire. In 
the chapter on the Subject of Orders, for instance, candidates preparing 
themselves for the tonsure or for any of the Orders, are referred to 
matter for special study; and to the treatise on Matrimony, which is 
unusually complete with its references, as elsewhere, to Canon Law, the 
translator has added his own brief synopsis of clandestinity and disparity 
of worship. 

Not least of advantage to the reading of the text is its conciseness, 


clearness, and the smooth flow of its style and diction. 
R. C. B. 


THE ETERNAL SACRIFICE. By Louise Doran Ross. An Explanation of the 
Mass for Children. The Catholic Education Press, 1326 Quincy St. N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 1932. x-198 pp. With twenty-two IIlustrations. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


With The Eternal Sacrifice the author has made a sincere effort to 
provide children between the ages of ten and twelve with a meditative 
study of holy Mass. As the preface indicates, the child is ta “appreciate 
the beauty and solemnity of the greatest of all Sacrifices” and “begin to 
understand the Mass, to meditate upon it as our Lord’s road to Calvary; 
as His Death; as His Resurrection.” In consequence it will be ‘“‘a fount 
of grace, a source of joy, a well of peace.” 

Within this modest scope and through the application of pedagogical 
principles, the author engagingly proceeds to instruct children and to 
provide abundant material for their spiritual profit. There are a few 
lacunae. One is told, for instance, that the Kyrie is “the only Greek 
used in the entire Mass,” but not what its words mean. And meditation 
on our Lord’s Passion throughout Mass is stressed, which may lead to the 
impression that the Sacrifice of the Mass merely commemorates this, 
whereas the Mass in mystical reality re-presents it and re-enacts the whole 
atoning and expiating life of Christ. It cannot be brought out too often 
that by His atoning for the sins of mankind, our Lord redeemed us and 
opened the way for our reunion with God. Now we, having free will, 
must of our own choice seek our way back to the Father. This we can 
do by uniting ourselves with Christ in His Sacrifice, and through and in 
Him glorifying the Father, the Mass affording us the desired opportunity. 
Such a participation will then redound to our sanctification. 

R. C. B. 
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THE MIRROR OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY AND THE PSALTER 
OF OUR LADY. By Saint Bonaventure. Translated into English by 
Sister Mary Emmanuel, O.S.B. B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 1932. xv-302 pp. Cloth. Net, $2.00. 
From the title page and the prefaces of the translator one might 
be led to believe that there were absolutely no doubt that St. Bonaventure 
is the author of these works. At least no mention is made of doubtful 
authorship. Perhaps it never entered into the mind of the translator to 
inquire. Certainly, it would have been well to call the reader’s attention 
to the fact that both of the works included in this volume are wrongly 
attributed to the Seraphic Doctor; for, by the common consent of scholars 
(unless very recent research has revealed otherwise, which is not likely) 
both this Mirror and Psalter are numbered among the spurious works of 
the Saint. The matter of doubtful authorship does not, however, here 
argue either against the intrinsic value of the works themselves, nor 
against the present translation. The Mirror of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
is a learned and beautiful explanation of the “Hail Mary,” being called 
a Mirror in so far as it reflects the graces, gifts, and virtues of the 
Blessed Virgin. There is a wealth of rich, sincere, and fervent thought on 
our Blessed Lady. The spirit of the original has been well brought out in 
the translation, and even a cursory reader cannot fail to feel some of 
that spiritual warmth with which the work is fairly aglow. The Psalter 
of the Blessed Virgin forms an appropriate appendix. Each of the one 
hundred and fifty psalms begins with the initial verse of the correspond- 
ing psalms of David, the remainder of each then being adapted to the 
Blessed Virgin. It might have been more satisfactory to publish these two 
works separately. RRS 


MY RETREAT MASTER. An Eight-Day Private Retreat for Religious. By 
Rev. Winfred Herbst, $.D.S. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 214 pp. Price, $2.00. 

As the title indicates, the book serves as a substitute for the retreat- 
master whenever religious find it necessary to make a retreat privately. 
It presents the old unchangeable truths in such a way that even the 
laity will be able to draw great benefit from its use during a retreat. 


J. K. 


THE SIMPLICITY OF PLAINSONG. By Justin Field, O.P. With a Preface 
by His Excellency Most Reverend Felix Couturier, O.P., Bishop of Alex- 
andria, Ontario. J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West Fortieth St., New York. 
Pamphlet, 38 pp. Price fifty cents. 

Father Field’s course in plainchant consists of two parts, of which 
the first is a synopsis and the second a model daily lesson. An appendix 
on Chironomy completes the work. It has already found considerable 
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acceptance and is being published also in French and in Spanish. As its 
title implies, the singing of chant is made very easy, and about all that 
remains for its successful use is a good will. 

The remark in the Introduction, “At Mass even the people have an 
active part to take, which at High Mass should be sung and at Low 
Mass should be said aloud by all,” has met with some opposition; yet 
from an answer of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (4375, Aug. 4, 
1922) to a question on this point, it appears that where no inconveniences 
arise, such as distraction because of undignified or discordant responding, 
Ordinaries may well allow the faithful to respond to the celebrating 


Priest. R. C. B. 


THREE LITTLE HOURS. Terce, Sext and None for the Children. Arranged 
by the editor of the Leaflet Missal. Address: 244 Dayton Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. Single copies, ten cents; over twenty-five copies at seven cents each. 

This praiseworthy means to introduce the children to the official 
prayer of the Church, the divine Office, cannot but be a step in the 
right direction. In first place the children are given something different 
to pray at the opening of school, at noon, and at its close. Then they 
become aware of the fact that they are praying with the whole Church, 
the mystical body of Christ. The Hours have been simplified, shortened, 
and rendered into English that a child can readily understand. Each 
consists of but one psalm instead of three, a hymn, versicles, responses 
and the rest—the whole hardly taking three minutes to sing and recite. 

With the apt illustrations, music, and durable cover, the booklet presents 


a very neat appearance. R. C. B 


THE TREASURE OF THE LITURGY. By Rev. Nicholas Maas, M.A. The 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1932. x-130 pp. Cloth, $2.25. 

This is essentially a popular book and was written chiefly for the 
laity. The work naturally divides itself into four parts: The Liturgy, 
The Mass, The Sacramentals, The Sacraments. A book that lays open the 
treasure of the sacred liturgy to the laity is always welcome, especially 
at the present time when laymen are asking more and more questions 
about the liturgical worship of the Church. Father Maas’ work will do 
much toward helping them to find a ready solution to many of their 
queries. He treats of many things not heretofore mentioned in books on 
the liturgy. Many details and technicalities not especially important to 
the layman might well have been omitted in a general work of this 
kind and a greater number of explanations of the spiritual values of the 
liturgy inserted instead. A layman not well versed in moral theology 
might possibly come to some rash practical conclusions after reading the 
moral principles involved in the question about the duration of the Mass, 
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on page 33. On page 111, mention might have been made that it has 
been, for some time already, the wish of the present Holy Father that 
the prayers after Mass be said for the betterment of religious conditions 
in Russia. Many a reader will perhaps also look in vain for a few para- 
graphs on the participation of the laity in the liturgy, particularly in 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass, or for a brief explanation of the parts 
of the Missal and its use. A short list of popular liturgical works for 
the laity might also have been added. 
R. R. S. 


THE VOCATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD. By Rev. Alph. Mulders, D.D., 
Professor of, Dogmatic Theology in the Seminary of Hoeven, Holland. 
Translated into English with the assistance of Dom D. J. Lanslots, 
O.S.B. With a letter from His Eminence Cardinal van Rossum. Abbey 
of the Sacred Heart, Steenbrugge, Belgium. 1932. Cloth, 168 pp. 
Price, $1. 

Young men who feel called to the priesthood, directors and pro- 
fessors of seminaries, confessors, pastors and parents, will find in the 
work of Dr. Mulders a thoroughly reliable guide. Its approach to the 
subject of vocation is very simple, treating of the call in itself, of the 
callers, and of the one called. Under the first, the existence, nature, marks 
and signs of divine vocation are considered; under the second, God, then 
the ordinary, delegated, and auxiliary callers; and finally, the right inten- 
tion and fitness of the chosen ones. The work concludes with a statement 
of the well-known controversy on what constitutes a vocation and of 
the decision of a commission of Cardinals, a decision which Pope Pius X 
fully approved. For convenience an Epilogue has been added which sum- 
marizes the whole in a series of propositions. 

Dr. Mulders’ work first appeared in 1925, and since then has been 
favorably received in Belgium, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Italy and Spain. The new edition in English, just issued, no doubt will 
be duly appreciated in America as well. It is a find for a candidate for 
the priesthood wha still has any doubts about his vocation. 


R. C. B. 


FUEHRER DURCH DIE KATHOLISCHE KIRCHENMUSIK. Von Wil- 
helm Weitzel, Domprabendar und Organist in Freiburg im Breisgau. 
Zweiter Teil, umfassend hauptsachlich die kirchenmusikalische Literatur 
von 1920 bis 1930. B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 1930. 152 pp. Brochure, $1.40. 

This valuable guide to Catholic church music of the present contains 
the Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X and the Apostolic Constitution of Pope 
Pius XI, together with the newer literature on the theory of church music, 
compositions for the organ, and the choral music of the Editio Vaticana. 
Following, in ten subdivisions, are lists of Masses and Requiems according 
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to every arrangement of voices and instrumentation. Finally, in thirteem 
further subdivisions, are given Graduals, Offertories, Oratorio songs 
Choruses; in short, all church music worthy of note. These lists are not 
mere enumerations, but are accompanied by reliable statements regarding 
musical species, tendency, value of the individual pieces, their ease of 
difficulty of rendition, when and where they appeared, and so on. 


Lc 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to 
The Liturgical Press. Mention of them here does not preclude 
more extensive notice later: 


THE ARCHABBEY PRESS, Latrobe, Pa. Rev. Daniel J. Kaib, O.S.B.: Book- 
keeping for Parish Priests. A Treatise on Accounting, Business Forms and 
Business Law. Designed for the Use of the Catholic Clergy and as a 
Text-Book in Seminaries. Third, Revised and Enlarged, Edition. viii- 
154 pp. 1931. Cloth, $2.00. 


KUNSTVERLAG BEURON, Hohenzollern, Germany. P. Gallus Schwind, O, 
S.B.: P. Desiderius Lenz, O.S.B. Biographische Gedenkblatter zu seinem% 
100. Geburtstag. 321 pp. 1932. Brochure, M. 4.80 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 524-544 North Milwaukee St., Milwau: 


Translated from the ‘Original German by Dom Charles Cannon, O.S.B., 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. vii-141 pp. 1932. Cloth, $1.50, 


BUECHLER PUBLISHING CO., 332 West Main St., Belleville, Ill. Cecili 


those who stay at Home .. . as well as for the Traveler to Lourdes. 89 
pp. 1932. Brochure, fifty cents. 


THE FRANCISCAN, 174 Ramsey St., Paterson, N. J.: The Franciscan. 1932 
Almanac Edition. Devoted to the Spread of the Franciscan Ideal and th 
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